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NOTICE. 


Tue Lute for July will contain the first of a series 
of articles, by the Editor, entitled “Types of 
Musical Character.” Among the subjects treated 
will be the Composer ; the Conductor; the Critic ; 
the Vocal Artist; the Amateur Executant; the 
Concert-Goer (Romantic); the Concert-Goer 
(Classic), &c., &c. 








A TENOR OF ALL WORK. 
(Continued.) 


HE was also willing to go to the United States. 
He objected, he said, to sea voyages because he had 
heard that they made you sick. But he was pre- 
pared to undergo a little suffering for the sake of 
the enormous salary he would receive. 

I was aghast at the man’s audacity, though I 
might have known that from an Italian tenor of low 
origin who had made no studies, anything might 
be expected. As Boppi showed no intention of 
taking his departure, I closed the piano, lighted 
another cigar, looked out of window, made some 
remark on the fineness of the weather, and tried in 
various ways to let him understand that I wished 
to go out. 

At last he entered into my idea and so fully that 
he offered to accompany me. I walked with him 
towards the house of a friend ; and having reached 
the door wished him good-bye saying that I had a 
visit to make. “ Au plaisir de vous revoir,” he said, 
and making a highly ceremonious bow he turned 
away. 

“Riccoboni has taken me in,’ I said to myself, 
“as I might have known he would.” I did not 
care, however, to waste my time in seeking engage- 
ments for Boppi; and if Riccoboni would not exert 
himself in the matter all I had to do was to put up 
with my loss. Even if a manager could be found 
weak-minded enough to pay Boppi a salary, a man 
with his appetite and his capacity for imbibing alco- 
holic liquors would, as a matter of course, spend the 
whole of it on himself. 

The friend on whom I had called without any 
wish to see him but simply that I might get rid of 
Boppi was fortunately at home; and, not feel- 
ing at all sure that my outrageously robust tenor 
was not waiting for me outside, I prolonged my 
visit until I thought I could venture out without 
danger. The coast was clear. Boppi had gone; 
and I felt myself once more a free man. I thought 





of going to Riccoboni and complaining of the 


species of fraud that he had scheliiaia upon 1 me. 
Perhaps if I offered a large percentage on Boppi’s 
earnings he would yet exert himself with the view 
of finding him an engagement. I determined, how- 
ever, to let the matter rest for the moment, went 
out for a long walk, and did not return until towards 
dinner time. 

In the evening I was going to the opera with 
some friends, but I was to dine athome; and I had 
scarcely finished dressing when my landlady came 
to my room to inform me, as though it were 
quite a matter of course, that Signor Boppi had 
arrived. 

“ Boppi! what can the man possibly want?” I 
asked myself. I went on dressing, and at last 
finished, when my landlady once more knocked at 
the door; this time to inform me that dinner was 
quite ready. The table had, to my astonishment 
(for I had given no directions on the subject) been 
laid for two. Boppi looked so hungrily at the soup 
that I could not prevent myself from asking him to 
join me. Besides,it was just possible that he had 
succeeded in getting rid of himself, and that he had 
come to give me the welcome news. Boppi made 
a slight bow and took his seat at my table as though 
he were doing the most ordinary thing in the world. 
He had nothing to tell me except that he should like 
very much to go to London. 

When dinner was over I rose to go, and Boppi 
accompanied me to the street where I took a 
carriage and drove to the theatre. I resolved to 
tell my landlady that if Boppi called again I should 
not be at home. I had no opportunity, however, of 
doing so that evening; and the next morning ata 
little after 8 o’clock Boppi arrived, and, before I was 
dressed, had already taken his place at the breakfast 
table. 

His assiduity in waiting upon me was taking the 
form of persecution, and I determined to put an 
end to it. I asked him, therefore, in as distant a 
manner as I could assume and with an expression 
of annoyance that was quite genuine, why he 
had come to see me, especially at such an early 
hour. 

“ Breakfast,” was his only reply. 

“Yes,” I said; “ but I might have hada particular 
engagement. I might have invited a friend to 
breakfast, or I might have wished to breakfast 
alone.” 

Boppi said, with an air of concession, that if 
I preferred it he would breakfast in the next 
room. 

“Why,” I said, getting seriously vexed, “ why 
breakfast here at all?” 
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‘* Because,” he answered, “I must breakfast 
somewhere, and I thought it would be more con- 
venient if I breakfasted in your own rooms than if 
I put you to the expense of going to a café.” 

I tried to make him understand that if he break- 
fasted at a café he would have to do so at his own 
cost. This, however, he denied. I had a right to 
any salary he might earn, but I was at the same 
time bound to provide him with the necessaries of 
life, and of these breakfast was one. 

I repudiated the obligation, but while I did so, 
Boppi, with admirable presence of mind, went on 
eating, and before the discussion as to his rights 
had been brought to an end he had finished break- 
fast. ‘And so you propose,” I said, “ to make me 
support you for the next month ?” 

“You had every intention,” he replied, “ of living 
on me during that time, and will do so still as soon 
as I can find an engagement.” 

“You may keep your earnings for yourself,” I 
exclaimed: “I have no wish to share them with 
you.” 

“You need not share them,” he answered, 
“ they will be all yours. But, meanwhile, you cannot 
let me die ofhunger. The fruits of my talent, of 
my industry, belong entirely to you. I only ask 
you, in return, not to let me starve.” 

“If you have sold yourself to Signor Riccoboni,” 
I argued, “it is for him to maintain you.” 

“ Riccoboni,” said Boppi, “ is a very bad man. He 
treated meas a slave. He made me sing for him at 
public gardens, at cafés, at private parties, at wed- 
dings and at funerals. But he never let me want food 
and drink, and now that I am yours I expect the 
same treatment.” 

‘IT must go and see Riccoboni,” I said at last. 

“ Pray do not,” replied the,tenor, “I would much 
rather work for you than for him.” 

I might have known beforehand that Riccoboni 
would not help me in the matter. He was evidently 
very glad to have freed himself from Boppi. He 
told me that I could feed the man or not, as I 
thought fit, and that, meanwhile, if I could not 
get him an engagement as a singer, I had better 
turn him to account in some other way. I had left 
Boppi in my rooms, whence he made a point of not 
stirring until lunch was served. The table had 
again been laid for two, and I was already beginning 
to look upon my importunate tenor as a permanent 
and obligatory guest. This time he did not wait to 
be invited. He-took his seat at the table as 
though he had been one of the family. 

** Now, tell me, Signor Boppi,” I said, after I had 
helped him, “‘ what do you propose to do? I cannot 
take you about in cafés, ask you to sing, and then 
send round the hat.” 

“ T should think not,” replied Boppi, haughtily. 

“On the other hand, without acknowledging the 
legality of the ties which, as you seem to imagine, 
bind you to me, I don’t want to leave you in abso- 
lute distress. Is there anything you can do— 
apart, I mean, from the exercise of your vocal 
talents ?” 

“TI can cook,” said the tenor; “I can brush 





clothes, I can talk foreign languages, and I can do 
conjuring tricks.” 

That Boppi could cook was really true. Foreign 
languages, however, seemed to have been given to 
him only to conceal his thoughts. 

I told him that conjuring tricks were not at all in 
my line, and that I did not want an interpreter, but 
that if he did not mind making himself generally 
useful, I would not only provide him with food, but 
would, moreover, pay him so much a month for his 
services. Hewould take his meals in a room which 
my landlady would assign to him for that purpose, 
He would have to call me every morning at seven, 
to brush my clothes, to answer the door, and to 
execute any commissions that I might have to give 
him. 

Foreseeing that, unless he agreed to these terms, 
I should cut him loose altogether and leave him to 
seek his remedy, he accepted. 

But not only did my tenor of all work brush my 
clothes; he also wore them. My trousers were not 
quite wide enough in the girth to suit him, and my 
coats must: have proved a tight fit. But he could 
wear my overcoats, and I am sure did so. 

I had really no need of a valet, and the trouble 
of looking after Boppi was much greater than any 
advantage to be derived from his services. Among 
other defects, he had in his character of tenor 
acquired a disastrous habit of making love to every 
woman who would listen to him; and my landlady 
complained to me that he had first paid his 
addresses to her, and then, having been rebuffed, 
had transferred them to her niece. Into the truth 
of this story I did not think it worth while to inquire; 
and, an English friend of mine happening at this 
time to pass through Milan, I arranged to go back 
with him to London. 

What, however, was to be done with Boppi? The 
Riccoboni contract, by which Boppi, now that he 
had been transferred to me, owed me his services 
as primo tenore robusto and made claims upon me in 
return, might not be binding. But I had of my 
own accord engaged him at two pounds a month, 
with board and lodging, and I could not suddenly 
dismiss him. 

I spoke to my friend on the subject. He was one 
of those men who cannot travel without having a 
courier to take care of, and I gladly accepted his 
proposal that Boppi should be transferred to him, 
and’ that, in the character of courier, he should 
accompany us both to London. 

The malicious idea occurred to me of giving him, 
on his arrival, a letter of introduction to Mr. Gye 
or Mr. Mapleson, with a request that his voice 
might be tried. But better thoughts prevailed. 
Then, speculating as to Boppi’s fate among the 
Londoners, I imagined him singing with great 
effect at a music-hall; now sighing forth strains of 
long-drawn sentiment, now yelling, at the top of his 
voice, ferocious war songs. 

My travelling companion, Major-General Sif 
Edward Bellasis, returning from India, and myself, 
took a coupé between us, while Boppi was assigned 
to the second class. He was supposed to be looking 
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after our luggage. But his attention had been 
attracted by a very pretty English maid, and I 
afterwards found that he had passed off Sir Edward 
and myself as his servants. 

“ You will understand,” he said to the girl, * how 
much I love you when I tell you that I have made 
my servants take the coupé, in place of myself, in 
order that I might come on with you in a second- 
class carriage.” 

Impressed, no doubt, by the martial appearance 
of my friend, whose gallant bearing he strove to 
imitate, Boppi had now given himself military rank; 
and contriving, through the maid, to make the 
acquaintance of her mistress, a middle-aged spins- 
ster of good estate, he addressed to the latter, soon 
after his arrival in London, a formal offer of 
marriage. 

The lady’s brother called on me, a few days 
later, to remonstrate with me, for allowing my 
servant (such he had discovered ‘** Major” Boppi to 
be) to pass himself off as a gentleman of position. 
The complaint was unreasonable, and I assured my 
visitor that Boppi had ceased to be in my ser- 
vice from the time of my leaving Milan, and 
in the service of my friend from the time of 
our reaching London. A small sum of money 
had been given to him in discharge of all obliga- 
tions; and the General who, like myself, had seen 
some of his goings-on during the journey from 
Milan to London, was as glad as I was to be rid 
of him. 

Signor Boppi has not yet come to grief, nor is he 
likely to do so. He is nowa singing-master in a 
fashionable part of London. His pupils are 
almost exclusively young ladies. He avoids the 
society of musicians. Nor does he, for reasons 
before mentioned, play his own accompaniments. 
He has a really clever English pianist who 
does this work for him at the rate of eighteen- 
pence a lesson. Signor Boppi’s terms are one 
pound one. : 

H. SUTHERLAND EpwarbDs. 








MUSIC AL FRESCO. 


In the matter of open-air music, we Englishmen 
are heavily handicapped by our perfidious and 
malignant climate. The seasons, in this country, 
are jumbled up together anyhow, and cannot in the 
least be relied upon with relation to any prospective 
social arrangements. Sometimes our finest weather 
comes off in the winter months, and summer dis- 
graces itself by playing ghastly practical jokes upon 
usin the shape of snowfalls, cold winds, hail, rain, 
and that hurly-burly of meteorological conditions 
in general which the Germans, in their fine figura- 
tive way, are wont to attribute to family differences 
between the Devil and his Grandmother. Not 
infrequently May—the wicked May that we have 
just undergone, for instance—might be January or 
November; were it not for the young green leaves 
that tell an undeniable spring story, no little inge- 
nuity would be requisite to divine that a combina- 
tion of east wind, frigid sleet, lowering skies and 


soaking slush, lasting from a fortnight to three 
weeks, correctly represents the month of transition 
from Thomson’s “ethereal mildness’”’ to Arnold’s 
‘lusty June.” By reason of the dreadful uncertainty 
which chronically haunts us respecting the intentions 
ofthe weather, we are precluded, even at high summer- 
tide, from making definite arrangements in connection, 


- with out-of-door recreations which do not involve 


athletic effort or pecuniary speculation. In other 
lands, as northern as our own, where the seasons 
display a certain sense of order and decorum, pro- 
prietors of public gardens are enabled, year after 
year, when the buds begin to crack their cases and 
the birds have done their courting, to advertise al 
fresco instrumental performances at stated intervals 
throughout the warm months—say, from May 1 to 
September 30—with a tolerable certainty that they 
will not be prevented from fulfilling their pledges to 
their patrons by any untimely marvel in the nature 
of a transposition of the seasons. In the famous 
Volksgarten, at Vienna, Edward Strauss’s inimitable 
stringed orchestra, or some scarcely less renowned 
military band, such as that of the Keenig von Wuer- 
temberg regiment—equally efficient with strings or 
brass and wood—plays every evening in the open 
during the summer, except when a thunderstorm 
drives musicians and audience alike for shelter into 
a straggling wood and glass shanty which stands 
hard by for theiraccommodation. There are bands 
on Sundays and holidays—that is, about four times 
a week throughout the pleasant time of the year 
—at the three Kaffeehaeuser, or chief refreshment- 
stations of the Prater, at the Neue Welt in 
Hietzing and cognate establishments in the other 
great suburbs: good military bands, if you please, 
not scratch orchestras like those to which one 
listens with dismay in English watering-places and 
the minor German Bad-Orte. I am speaking quite 
within limits when I say that a dozen such bands 
play for public amusement in Vienna every summer 
Sunday; and yet the Kaiserstadt can only boast of 
twelve hundred thousand inhabitants as against 
London’s five millions. At Berlin, similar provision 
is made for the diversion of the Emperor’s lieges, 
partly by the State and partly by private enterprise. 
From April to October, the splendid Kapelle of the 
Guard-Cuirassiers is engaged for Saturday Concerts 
at the Zoo on the Spree, where thousands of people 
belonging to the middle and upper classes dine 
sub Fove, to the accompaniment of a most excellent 
“concourse of sweet sounds.” Every afternoon 
the spacious and romantic Thiergarten resounds 
with the strains of military music, performed by 
one or other of the garrison bands in the Hofjaeger- 
Allée, or—on Corso days, when society airs its high- 
well-born attractions on horseback and in open 
carriages—in the stately Kaiser-Allée itself, at the 
northern end of which the ugliest monument in the 
world rears its hideous head—the Sieges-Denkmaal, 
or Memorial of Victory, upon which no Frenchman 
can gaze without feeling that his country’s defeats and 
humiliations are amply avenged. At the Eiskeller, 
a vast beer-garden in the Dorotheen-Stadt; at the 





Tivoli Brewery, near the Kreuzberg, a mild sandhill 
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overlooking the southern suburbs of Berlin; and at 
half-a-dozen other resorts of a similar character, 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons and evenings are 
enlivened by admirable orchestral performances 
which, I need scarcely say, draw crowds of customers 
to the establishments in which they take place; for 
the average German’s ideal of enjoyment—a very 
harmless and reasonable one, as human pleasures 
go—is to sit in a garden where he can eat and drink 
at a moderate figure, with dance-music and operatic 
selections thrown in, “free, gratis and for nothing.” 
The amount of thin, cool beer that he—and she, 
too—will imbibe in the course of such an al fresco 
concert as any of those above referred to would 
amaze the majority of untravelled Englishmen and 
women. I have more than once watched the feats 
of young girls belonging to the haute bourgeoisie— 
what Mr. Yellowplush might have defined as the 
“‘hupper suckles” with singular appropriateness, in 
subtle allusion to their powers of absorption— 
wonderstricken and admiring, whilst they swallowed 
eight imperial pints of Schwechater, or Tivoli, within 
an hour-and-a-half, never leaving their parents’ side 
for a minute as long as the band continued to play. 
Their achievements in the direction of putting 
away the barley-bree were, of course, far surpassed 
in quantity by those of their male relatives and 
admirers, listening to music being, perhaps, the 
thirstiest pastime of the Fatherland; but I am 
bound to say that during my many years’ residence 
in Germany and Austria, beer-drinking Empires 
par excellence, 1 never saw any person of either sex 
the worse for liquor at an open-air concert, or was 
a witness to the least misconduct or breach of social 
decorum on the part of those present at the hundreds 
of al fresco musical performances I attended in the 
respective capitals of the Hohenzollern and Habs- 
burg realms. 

My experience—an unusually large one for a 
Briton born and bred—of the vast amount of in- 
offensive and inexpensive happiness derived by 
Continental peoples from orchestral entertainments 
of the class indicated by the title of this paper, 
convinces me that English cities in general, and 
this gigantic metropolis in particular, would be 
much pleasanter places to live in if the resources of 
al fresco music available to their inhabitants were 
at least ten times more copious than they are, or 
ever have been within my remembrance. London 
is fortunate in the possession of several parks, 
leaving nothing to be desired in the way of accom- 
modation capacity, as far as space is concerned. It 
can also dispose of, at least, half-a-dozen excellent 
military bands—little enough, considering the 
chiffre of its population, to which, however, 
the strength of its garrison bears no relation 
that will stand comparison with the proportion of 
the military to the civilian element in the chief 
Continental capitals. Thus we have at hand the 
material for making open-air music, but apparently 
do not know how to utilize it. It might be 
organized by the State, or by private enterprize, or 
by both, either in combination or rivalry. The 
English climate is its most formidable opponent ; 





the first thing to be done, therefore, is to devise a 
practical means of protecting people against tor. 
rents of rain and bitter blasts, such as are only too 
apt to impart a peculiarly homicidal character to 
the London summer. Spacious refuges—like that 
in the Vienna Volks Garten, to which I have already 
alluded — should be erected in the immediate 
vicinity of the open spaces selected for the accom- 
modation of the bands and their audiences, and 
fitted up with strong common wooden chairs, a 
central platform for the musicians and a tea and 
coffee bar, if alcoholic refreshment be considered 
objectionable by the authorities. In the public 
parks these refuges might be run up, solidly but 
inexpensively, by the Woods and Forests Depart- 
ment, and leased at remunerative rents to private 
contractors, who would doubtless find them pro- 
fitable tenements enough. By adopting this expe- 
dient the malignity of our national weather might 
be checkmated, as far as its effect upon open-air 
concerts is concerned, at least; and a _ rich 
vein of harmless amusement might be worked 
for the benefit of the classes to whom at present 
Sunday is a day of deadly boredom or sottish 
indulgence. 

Of one thing I am certain, to wit, that we have 
not nearly as much al fresco music in London as is 
good for us. The reasons why,are numerous, the 
most difficult to counteract being our climate, as 
aforesaid, our Sabbatarian prejudices, which hamper 
every scheme for popular Sunday recreation, our 
official thrift in relation to small matters, which 
contrasts so disagreeably with our official wasteful- 
ness of enormous sums, and lastly the curious 
reluctance of our Parliament to authorise expendi- 
ture with the object of providing any sort of rational 
and innocuous amusement for the people. These 
latter, too, are manifestly apathetic with respect to 
a question which, after all, possesses only a relative 
interest for the wealthier classes, who can com- 
mand musical entertainment of the best quality, as 
well as every other luxury of life, by paying for it. 
There is not so much nor such variety of peripatetic 
out-door music in this metropolis now-a-days as 
there was when I was a boy, from thirty to forty 
years ago. True, German bands, like the poor, are 
always with us; even more so than of yore, and of 
a deadlier character. Likewise there is no very 
depressing lack of piano-organs, which have entirely 
replaced the would-be orchestral instruments of 
torture, dragged along by donkeys, and the merry 
old tinklers on broomsticks, with fluted silk fronts 
and green baize jerkins, of my childhood's days. But 
I miss the violoncello and clarinet soloists, mostly 
sightless, who used to patrol the streets of the 
‘quiet ” neighbourhood in which my early youth 
was passed, whose rate of progress averaged about 
one mile in four hours, and who never played any 
air, so far as my memory serves me, that was not 
imbued by its nature or their art with a settled and 
heartrending melancholy. What has become, I 
would ask, of the Hieland pipers, “ braw” in all 
the faded splendours of eighth-hand sporrans and 
plaids, kilts and philabegs, with their tartans of 
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clans which they could not name when solicited to 
do so, and their significant little knives stuck in their 
stockings, indicating profuse weasand-slitting to the 
unsophisticated childish mind well primed in Scott’s 
national novels, but really functioning (as observa- 
tion taught me) inconnection with the carving of bread 
and cheese and the extraction of the reluctant winkle 
from his curly home? I never see or hear those 
pipers now, and I am glad of it, for their instrument 
is one which does not convey unmixed gratification to 
ears that, like my own, have not undergone a peculiar 
training in appreciativeness of its musical charms. 
But they used to be seemingly ubiquitous in London 
streets about the time I refer to, and compared 
unfavourably, to my childish apprehensions, with 
the wooden Highlanders on guard in front of the snuff- 
shops, who were cleaner and more glossy than their 
perambulatory compatriots, over whom they had 
the additional advantage of not giving utterance to 
a stomach-ache of sound. Where are the bright- 
eyed Savoyard boys with their sad little hurdy- 
gurdies, picturesque rags, and white mice that lived 
inside their waistcoats ? Where the shaggy pifferari, 
skilled in evoking unearthly squeaks and wails from 
hairy bags, tightly squeezed under their left arms ? 
I have not seen a pifferaro in London highways or 
by-ways for at least a quarter of a century. The 
music they made was not strictly classical; but how 
suggestive they were of Calabrian forests, brigands’ 
caves, and all the picturesqueness, mystery and 
horror of outlaw life in Southern Italy! Whither 
have vanished the two or three really meritorious 
stringed bands—one of them used to play every 
Thursday afternoon in Manchester Square—which 
performed the overtures to Zampa, Masaniello and 
William Tell so dashingly? They were, I fancy, 
chiefly composed of Italians and Frenchmen, and 
used to take something considerable in silver every 
time they performed. In common with many other 
youthful music-lovers, I loved to follow them about 
for hours at a stretch, and yearned to enlist in their 
harmonious ranks. I also miss the legitimate artistic 
successors of the two reduced Signori who were 
formerly wont to execute pleasing feats in concert 
upon a wiry piano on wheels, harnessed to a duet- 
proof white horse with uncommonly hirsute fetlocks, 
and a weak violin, which its owner.or lessee used to 
extract from a gloomy-looking black leather case with 
a tender care that. would not have been exaggerated 
in connection with the handling of a priceless 
Guarnerius or Amati. Those dejected but able 
executants used to play, moreover, duos of a class 
that has long been forgotten in this country—thinly 
spun-out arrangements of obscure Italian operas 
by Mercadante and Paesiello, which had never 
taken root in popular favour on this side of the 
Channel. Why, I would ask, has so much of this 
eccentric, but eminently entertaining al fresco music 
disappeared from our streets; leaving open-air 
London so much duller and less eventful than 
it was between the date of Her Majesty’s acces- 
sion to the Throne and the outbreak of the 
Crimean war ? 
Wo. Beatty-KINGSsTON. 


THE untimely death, at Monte Carlo, of Mr. 
Fred. ): Fargus (‘Hugh Conway”) has excited 
general regret both in England and America— 
wherever, indeed, the literary works which brought 
him sudden fame are known. Much was expected 
of Mr. Fargus in the future, and bright hopes have 
been extinguished by his removal, His fate seems 
peculiarly hard. He had only just entered the 
portals of the palace of success, where, to all seem- 
ing, along and happy sojourn awaited him. But 
disappointments like this belong to the mysteries 
of our lives. Whocanfathom them? To amateurs 
of music, Mr. Fargus, under the name of “ Hugh 
Conway,” had for some years been known as 
a gifted writer of verses. In this capacity he was 
brought into connection with Mr. J. L. Roeckel, 
who has been good enough to send us an account of 
an interesting circumstance connected with the 
song ‘ Terry O’Shea.” ‘ When he first brought 
me the MS. of the words,” writes our esteemed 
correspondent, “he had made O’Shea rhyme 
with ‘thee,’ and I pointed out to him that the Irish 
pronunciation of O’Shea being O’Shay, that would 
not do. He altered his lines accordingly, and, 
when he returned them to me, sent the enclosed 
‘skit’ with them ” :— 


Dear Jog, last night a spectre dread 
Of antique form stood by my bed— 
A sort of Celtic-looking rogue 

In true Hibernian frieze and brogue, 
That kind of garment much in vogue 
With “ Arrah” (let me see) ‘na pogue.” 
Is that correct? I fear me, no; 

But as it rhymes, I leave it so. 
However, with that quickened sense, 
Bestowed by dread unknown, intense, 
This grisly form I soon divine 

As some old ancestor’s of mine; 

And whilst half sleeping, half awake 
I lay, in scorn the spectre spake. 


‘Och tare an ages, spalpeen, fye on 
You, most degen’rate, worthless scion. 
Descended from Boru called Brian, 

Yet when ye’re native brogue ye'd try on 
A foreigner like Mr. Roeckel 

Can put ye right in accent vocal ! 

Alas, that one of pure extraction, . 
Whose fathers fought in fair and faction, 
Whose coat of arms a coat they trail on 
The ground for men to tread the tail on, 
Ah wirra, none my grief can tell, 

It brings me back from—where I dwell, 
To hear that one who sprang from me * 
Should call O’Shea, as you, * O’Shee.” 


‘“‘ Dear shade,” I said, ‘I am to blame— 
’Tis colder here than whence you came— 
And I am tired and want to sleep 

Good night—be off—I always keep 
Some whisky in the sideboard drawer 
So help yourself, teaze me no more.” 


oy lit up every ghastly feature, 
d Oh ome !” he said, * I'll find the creature— 


Your ancestors all loved it well, 
Bless you, my offspring, and farewell.” 


This morn I woke quite blythe and frisky, 
The ghost was gone,—and all my whisky ! 


** Hucu Conway.” 








* The name “ Fargus ” points to Irish descent, 
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God Save fhe Oueen! 


The accompanying arrangement of the National Anthem was performed a short time since by the Cambridge Choir Mutual 
Aid Society, and is here printed in hope that its historical interest will commend it to the favourable notice of musical societies, 

No positive evidence exists as to the original composer of this simple but majestic air. It was probably a portion of an 
“ Ayre” by Dr. John Bull (1563—1628), remodelled and adapted by Henry Carey (died in 1743) to the words of our National 
Anthem, ‘Dr. Bull's ‘‘ Ayre,”’ from wich the music is most likely taken, agrees in rhythm, and contains all the necessary notes, 
but it is ina minor mode, The words, containing that most indispensable element in a national song—viz., religious sentiment— 
are probably taken from a Latin Ode, commencing, ‘‘O Deus Optime !"’ and came into use in 1745. The earliest printed copy 
of the words and music together was issued in 1742, in the ‘‘ Harmonia Angelica,” containing two verses only. Three years 
later another copy was published in the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” with a third verse added, but neither publication had any 
composer's name attached, 

The first public performance took place in September, 1745, at Drury Lane Theatre, on which occasion it was harmonized 
by Dr. Arne (1710—1778), About the same time it was also performed at Covent Garden Theatre, when it was harmonized by 
Dr, Burney (1726—-1814), 

The first verse is arranged for four voices from a copy of Dr. Bull's ‘‘ Ayre,” made by Sir G, Smart from the composer's 
manuscript. The ‘‘Ayre” in its original state had probably few or no accidentals, The second verse, as harmonized by Dr, 
Arne for performance at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane; this arrangement was made for three male voices and small orchestra, 
The third verse as usually performed at the present day. 
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NOW READY. 


THE NATIONAL BOOK 


HYMN TUNES, CHANTS AND 
KYRIES, 


(Containing nearly eleven hundred compositions 
hitherto unpublished), 


Edited by W. A. JEFFERSON, F.C.O. 


‘A splendid collection of Sacred Compositions. May in ever 
respect be commended to all engaged in English Churc 
Worship.”—Daily Chronicle. 





“A remarkable volume. The Editor is justified in charac- 
terising itasa COMPLETE WORK. We strongly recommend 
it to the notice of organists and choirmasters.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


‘There are some good tunesin the book, which everyone 
who wishes to keep D ne: with the movement of English Church 
Music ought to read.”—Tonic Sol-F'a Reporter. 


Large Quarto, 324 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, red 
edges, price 7s. 6d. nett. 


PATEY & WILLIS, 
44, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, Lonpon, W. 


AINSWORTH'S 
Patent Action & Organ Pedals, 


Which are . asily attached to any 


Pianoforte, Harmonium, or American Organ, 


Should be in every Organist’s and Organ Student’s Studio. 

They allow the fullest scope for acquiring and maintaining pro- 

ficiency in the art of Organ Pedalling, and are a sure means 
to success.” 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


From Professional Gentlemen of the Highest Rank. 


Write for Illustrated Price Lists. 


Trade and Professional Terms Liberal. 





Postal Address : 


JOHN AINSWORTH, 


Mendelssohn House, 


BRINSCALL, CHORLEY, 
ENGLAND. 


Mr. HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR, ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SEASON 1885. 


TWO CONCERTS: 


THURSDAY EVENING, 4th JUNE, at Eight, 
SATURDAY MORNING, 27th JUNE, at Three, 


At the Pianoforte, At the Organ, 
Mr. J. G. CALLCOTT. Mr. JOHN C, WARD. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 


Tickets:—Sora STA.ts, 78. 6d, 





BALcony, 3s. 
ADMISSION, Is. 


Tickets of usual Agents and at Austin’s Office, St. James's Hall. 


AREA, 2s, 





[June 1, 1885. 





MADAME ATES TUM TOUR, 1886, 


Artists. 
MISS ANNA WILLIAMS, Soprano. 
MISS JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 
MADAME PATEY, 
MR. SIDNEY TOWER, Tenor. 
MR. FRANKLIN CLIVE, Bass. 
SIGNOR TITO MATTE], Solo Pianist. 


For dates and terms, address 


Mr. Patey, 44, Great Marlborough St., London, W, 





Contralti. 





Tue Lute can be had of all Music and Booksellers. 


Terms of Subscription : 3s. per annum, post free. Back 
numbers can be obtained, 

Vols, I.and II. of THe Lute, bound in Handsome Covers, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Stiff Cloth Covers (Gold Lettered), for Binding the Volumes of 
THE LUTE, can be obtained of the Agents, price 1s, 6d. each, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters connected with the literary department of this 
Journal must be addressed to the EpiTor. 

Communications intended for insertion willreceive no notice 
unless accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 


The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which 
he is unable to make use. 


All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 


Advertisements should reach the Office not later than the 
20th in order to insure insertion in the issue of the month 
current. 
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In view of the interest attaching to Mr. Beatty- 
Kingston’s article on ‘The Indian National 
Anthem,” published in our last number, a copy was 
forwarded to Her Majesty the Queen. We have 
since received the following :— 

Windsor Castle, 
May 6, 1885. 

Sir,—I have’ to thank you for sending me a 
copy of your last issue of THe Lure containing an 
interesting account of the National Anthem in 
India, which I have had much pleasure in laying 
before the Queen. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry F. Ponsonsy. 
Messrs. Patey and Willis. 
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With reference to the production of Manon by 
Mr. Carl Rosa, the author of the English version, 
Mr. Joseph Bennett, has received the following 
letter from M. Massenet :— 


Paris, 18 Mai, 1885. 


Monsieur et cher Collaborateur,—Puisque de 
tristes circonstances m’ont privé de me rendre a 
Londres je veux vous dire a quel point je vous suis 
reconnaissant de ce que vous avait fait pour le 
succés de Manon. 

Non seulement vous avez bien voulu écrire une 
étude tres flatteuse sur cet opéra, mais vous avez 
su créer une adaptation des plus habiles et des 
plus interessantes. 

Vous avez évité avec un tact parfait ce qui aurait 
pu devenir difficile 4 faire accepter en Angleterre, 
et c’est la une chose qu’il importait de réussir. 

Vous avez réussi ! 

Merci encore, toutes mes felicitations, et l’expres- 
sion de mes sentiments de vive sympathie. 


(Signed) J. MASSENET. 





THE success of Manon has not fallen short of 
expectation. Indeed the verdict of London has 
amply confirmed that of the cities in which M. 
Massenet’s opera had previously been performed. 
Since its production at Drury Lane on May 7th nearly 
half-a-score crowded representations have testified 
to the strength of the hold it has obtained on 
popular favour. So exhaustively has the work been 
criticised that it is to be feared nothing regarding 
its merits can be said here which will not be deemed 
mere repetition. We shall endeavour to avoid this 
as far as possible by not defining over again the 
lines adopted by MM. Meilhac and Gille in their 
treatment of the Abbé Prévost’s novel; or precisely 
weighing the sins of Manon Lescaut against the 
redeeming features which those able librettists have 
brought into prominence. i 





Wiru the music also we shall do well to be brief. 
In Manon M. Massenet uses his resources with a 
lighter touch than in Le Roi de Lahore. The same 
charming fancy, the same unfailing melodic grace, 
the same delighttul nwances of colour pervade his 
score, but the whole is far brighter, more exhila- 
rating, and decidedly freer from Wagnerian 
influence. Even in such episodes of the story as 
are susceptible of strong dramatic treatment the 
composer has contented himself with a simple 
emotional setting that suggests rather than realises 
any depth of tragic intensity for which opportunity 
is given. We find an instance of this in the supper 
scene of the second act, where the contrast 
between Manon’s suppressed grief and the calm 
happiness of the unsuspecting Des Grieux is 
depicted with a quiet depth of feeling that is 
infinitely pathetic. Again, the final catastrophe on 
the Havre road —when the erring lovers meet only to 
be parted by Death’s irresistible hand—is illus- 
trated in a manner that impresses by its touching 
and expressive charm rather than by power of a 
more vigorous kind. Where M. Massenet has ‘ let 
himself go” most is in the Seminary duet, which 
glows with an impassioned fervour that rises fully 
to the height of the dramatic situation. But, after 
all, the tuneful freshness and sometimes antiquated 
grace of the lighter scenes, the clever concerted 
pieces, the spirited chcruses, the endless flow of 
exquisite instrumentation—these are the features 
which lend the music of Manon its real attractive- 
ness, Musicians will go further, and dwell with 
Satisfaction on M. Massenet’s ingenious use of 


but the points we have just enumerated are those 
which have helped most to win for his opera its 
quick and well-merited popularity. 





Amonac the many admirable performances that 
have marked the Carl Rosa season this year, that of 
Manon takes a foremost place. The mise-en-scene 
was a triumph of artistic taste, combined with 
lavish liberality and perfect stage-management, 
while the characters were all in excellent hands. 
Madame Marie Roze as Manon added to her 
repertory another creation replete with life, intelli- 
gence, and finished detail. Mr. Joseph Maas played 
Des Grieux with unwonted histrionic power, and 
sang his music divinely. As thorough an artist as 
ever, Mr. Ludwig made Lescaut an interesting 
character, whilst doing entire justice to vocal 
requirements by no means unexacting. Messrs. 
Charles Lyall, Walter Clifford, and W. H. Burgon, 
and Miss Marian Burton ably filled other leading 
parts. Mr. Goossens conducted with skill and 
energy. Manon, therefore, has not been less fortu- 
nate than Nadeshda, and the success of these two 
productions has necessarily overshadowed every 
other event of the season. For the moment we 
need only record the welcome revival of Mr. Goring 
Thomas’s Esmeralda, and of his namesake’s master- 
piece Mignon (Mr. Carl Rosa conducting the latter 
in person), while a few final words on the history 
of the past eight weeks at Drury Lane may con- 
veniently be left for a future occasion. 





ComPaRATIVELY dull and uneventful as the London 
musical season is proving, it has been unattended 
so far by any such series of financial disasters as 
characterised last year’s enterprises. There is 
no Italian Opera, truly, to emphasise by its lack of 
success the sense of depression and failure. But 
Concerts are well-nigh as numerous as usual and, 
to all appearances, far more profitable. The 
orchestral concerts have been doing remarkably 
well. The Philharmonic, the Richter, and the 
Sarasate have drawn crowds to St. James’s Hall 
with a persistency highly encouraging to their 
respective promoters. Sefior Sarasate has reaped 
the reward of pluck and patience; his popularity 
has asserted itself unmistakably thistime. His four 
programmes have contained but one novelty 
worthy of mention (an effective violin concerto by 
Bernand) ; on the other hand, they have precisely 
suited the general taste, they have afforded the 
Spanish virtuoso abundant scope for the display of 
his brilliant talent, and they have enabled Mr. 
Cusins, with a capital orchestra, to lend pleasant 
variety to the concerts. In the Richter schemes 
likewise,unfamiliar items have as yet been few and 
far between. A Rhapsody by Brahms and “ Koma- 
rinskaja” by Glinka figured in the programme of 
the third concert, while at the fourth was presented 
for the first time Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 
(No. 5) in E minor—a work a trifle less noisy but 
not a whit less pretentious and frothy than its 
predecessors. 





Tue miscellaneous Concerts of the past month 
have been too numerous to particularise, but one 
or two may be mentioned without prejudice to the 
rest. At the Bliithner Pianoforte Rooms, on the 
2ist ult., an excellent morning Concert was given, 
whereat Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
Miss Emily Shinner, Miss Bessie Waugh, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, and Mr. Frederick King appeared. Miss 
Rosa Leo gave a matinée musicale at the Steinway 
Hall, on the 22nd, and proved herself capable of 
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any striking vocal effects. On the same day, the 
students of the Royal Academy of Music gave a 
Chamber Concert at St. James’s Hall, neither better 
nor worse than its predecessors. A word must also 
be said about a Concert given at the School for the 
Indigent Blind, in Southwark, on the 2oth, when 
the programme consisted of choral pieces, vocal, 
pianoforte and organ solos, and oneor two orchestral 
items, all performed very intelligently and creditably 
by the blind pupils resident at the school, most of 
whom have been taken literally from the gutter. 
On the 21st, the annual festival of the Gregorian 
Choral Association took place at St. Paul’s, when 
over one thousand male voices, strengthened by the 
organ and a few brass instruments, made an effect 
not readily forgotten. 





Mr. SANTLEY’s declaration, at the dinner of the 
Royal Society of Musicians, that music has made 
no progress of late years in England naturally 
excites remark, the more because the speaker 
seemed to make cut a good case. Our own opinion 
is that the eminent baritone judged upon too limited 
evidence. He took into consideration only the 
number of public performances in central London. 
These certainly appear to have fallen off, especially 
as regards opera, but we must not forget to note 
the undoubtedly large increase of suburban 
societies giving concerts in their own locality; the 
increase of amateur entertainments, and private 
meetings for musical practice. The truth really is 
that our people are learning to make music for 
themselves. They are not now so dependent upon 
professionals as formerly, and, though the music 
they make may not be faultless, it is their own, and 
enjoyed accordingly. We believe that general 
musical education has progressed of late with 
immense strides, and that the important position 
now assumed by English composers is but one of 
many concurrent phenomena pointing to the same 
conclusion. 





Tue St. Louis musical critics are a singular body 
of men. Noticing a performance of grand opera, 
they will tell you incidentally that ‘* Newton Crane 
had on his dress suit,” or that another prominent 
citizen “ went out four times; ” they will entertain 
you with statistics as to the number and distribu- 
tion of bald heads among the audience, and will 
impart to you the information that ‘‘ Humphrey and 
his wife enjoyed the opera and occupied good seats 
in section D of the dress circle.’”’ The Chicago 
style is altogether different—it is ponderous rather 
than personal. A critic speaks of “the brilliancy 
and elegance of the imposing assembly’ in the 
opera-house. ‘The social array was to a con- 
spicuous degree the most seductive of admiring 
regard to (sic) any that have hitherto given grace 
to a local event”? and “to characters of highest 
mould and purest sensibilities the occasion was one 
for the expansion of soul and the elevation of mind 
and the pacification of exquisite intelligence, the 
more impressive for the reasons that it arose from 
the conditions generally, though erroneously, sup- 
posed to be the least favourable to the development 
of the noblest forms of art and least devoted to the 
chiefest excellences of cultivated taste.” It is 
difficult to say which of these two styles, widely 
different as they are, is the more amusing. 





France, attended by the sympathies of the whole 
world, is mourning the loss of the greatest genius 
she has produced during the present century. 
At such a time it is interesting to recall the 
personal characteristics of a man like Victor 
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Hugo, whose intense patriotism and passionate 
feeling were allied toa singular amiability and gentle. 
ness of heart. Only a few days before his illness, 
at one of the usual Thursday family dinners, an 
incident occurred exemplifying these latter traits, 
The company consisted of M. and Madame Lockroy, 
Charles and Jeanne Hugo, and MM. Paul Meurice 
and Auguste Vacquerie, the only comparative 
strangers being M. de Lesseps and his many 
children. When dessert appeared M. Vacquerie 
said to his host “I have a favour to ask of you for 
Mdlle. Bartel, of the Comédie-Francaise, who called 
upon me to-day.” ‘Indeed! What isit?” “She 
wants me to plead the cause of a young composer 
who is dying for your permission to write an opera 
upon Marion Delorme.” ‘Tell her what you like, 
my dear Vacquerie—whatever you do will be right.” 
“Nay; Iam not musician enough to take such a 
responsibility upon myself.” ‘Very well, then,” 
laughed Hugo, “ let us hold a solemn council upon 
the matter.” When every one had stated an 
opinion, it appeared that the majority were inclined 
to refuse the permission, but as the discussion 
threatened to have no practical end, M. Vacquerie 
exclaimed, ‘‘ This is all very well; but it does not 
tell me what I am to say to Mdlle. Bartel.” “Tell 
her,” replied Hugo, with a good-humoured laugh, 
“ tell her that she is an extremely pretty woman.” 
This was a delicate and thoroughly French way of 
refusing the request. 





STRANGE to say Victor Hugo was perfectly indif- 
ferent to music, and it was only by the exercise of 
considerable diplomacy that admittance could be 
gained to him by a musician, as such. Conse- 
quently many and curious were the traps laid for 
him by artists who, after their manner, were 
anxious to go forth with the sign manual of his 
approval. One day two Spanish ladies richly 
dressed and decorated with several orders 
called upon him and entreated him to hear 
the younger of the two, the daughter, play 
upon the harp. The girl was young, pretty, 
graceful and named Esmeralda, while Hugo could 
never refuse anything to the fair sex. On the 
appointed evening, the harp came, and the girl 
with it, much to the astonishment of the other 
visitors, who expected nothing less than a concert. 
Unfortunately, the performer, having once begun, 
did not know when to leave off, and went from a 
nocturne to a Gigue, from ascherzoto a ‘*‘ Hommage 
au poéte,” expressly composed for the occasion, 
until the guests dropped off one by one wearied of 
music which compelled their host’ to listen and 
prevented him from talking. Hugo sat it out 
patiently and complimented the fair musician on 
her skill, but said afterwards with a gentle sigh, “ It 
was very pretty, but I don’t think we'll have it 
again.” 





BeroreE his departure for Prague, Dvorak con- 
ducted his pianoforte concerto at the fifth Philhar- 
monic Concert, and introduced his ‘ Patriotic 
Hymn” at a performance given in St. James’s Hall 
by Mr. Geaussent’s Choir. In each case the bold 
originality and power of the music exercised its due 
effect and received instant recognition ; but whereas 
the concerto was magnificently rendered, Mr. Franz 
Rummel playing the solo after the fashion of an 
accomplished artist, it must be confessed that the 
Hymn was vouchsafed a very moderate perform- 
ance. It formed only one item, however, in the 
scheme of a most unlucky concert. Mr. Mackenzie's 
cantata, Jason, given on the same night, fared even 
worse—as badly, in fact, as when it was produced 
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at the last Bristol Festival. Madame Albani, Mr. 


Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley were the soloists, 
but their efforts could not suffice to redeem the 
shortcomings of Mr. Geaussent and his forces. Far 
more fortunate was Herr Moritz Moszkowski in the 
performance of his symphonie poem, “ Johanna 
p’Arc,” when given for the first time in this country 
at the sixth Philharmonic Concert. Under the 
direction of the able young Berlin musician, an 
excellent rendering of this clever, if too lengthy, 
work was given, and its enthusiastic reception was, 
on the whole, an honour well deserved. By no 
means easy was the task Moszkowski set himself in 
endeavouring to pourtray, by ‘ programme music,” 
in symphonic form, the career of the “ Jungfrau von 
Orleans.” When even tolerable success attends an 
attempt so ambitious, it argues the existence of 
talent considerably above the average. 


One of the most graceful and fertile of Vienna’s 
minor composers and librettists, Julius Hopp, 
recently exhibited such unmistakable symptoms of 
dementia that—like his sometime colleague and, 
more lately, rival Berg—he has been consigned to 
a lunatic asylum, where it appears probable that 
he will pass the remainder of his days. Hopp’s 
monomania consists in a settled conviction that he 
is destined to die a martyr’s death of hunger, whilst 
Berg is persuaded that he possesses limitless wealth, 
exalted rank and supreme political power. Hopp, 
who was born in 1819, is a son of the once renowned 
dramatic author and operatic buffo Frederick 
Hopp, who “created” the part of Bartolo in 
Figaro’s Hochzeit. Julius went through the regular 
curriculum of school, gymnasium and university at 
Vienna, and took the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy; but a passion for things theatrical and 
musical was hereditary in him, and before he com- 
pleted his eighteenth year he had composed the 
music to a libretto written by his father, and 
conducted it in person at the Wieden Theatre. 
The piece. proved a great success, and young 
Hopp’s career was shaped and settled by its 
triumph. He became a theatrical composer and 
chef d’orchestre, in which characters he worked 
his way upwards through the provinces, from 
Kronstadt in Transylvania to Vienna, leading the 
bands successively at the intermediate theatres of 
Pressburg, Olmuetz, Karlsbad, Augsburg (where he 
conducted the first performance of Tannhaeuser in 
Richard Wagner’s presence), Gratz and Bruenn. 
He was Kapellmeister in turn at all the three lyric 
Viennese Vorstadt-Theater, for which he wrote 
dozens of operettas and musical farces, besides 
adapting and translating over eighty operettas of 
foreign origin, including all the most popular 
works of Offenbach, Lecocq, Audran, Hervé, &c. 
Milloecker, the most successful of contemporary 
composers of comic opera, sate under him in the 
orchestra for years, and the earlier operettas of 
Johann Strauss were instrumentated by Julius Hopp. 
Suppé owes him inestimable advice and assistance ; 
all the leading Vienna managers have, at one time 
or another, found in him a very mine of counsel, 
suggestion and inventiveness. He was always, 
unfortunately, careless of his own interests and 
indifferent to money; consequently, of late years, 
he fell into straitened circumstances, which doubt- 
less imparted the unhappy turn to his mind that 
has resulted in its total overthrow. 


How promiscuously Dame Nature bestows her 
choicest gifts cannot fail to strike any person of an 
enquiring mind who has taken the trouble to inves- 
tigate the social antecedents of eminent operatic 
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singers. In the matter 

aa owes less to her stately Conservatoires and 
Vocal Training institutions than to the accidental 
discovery of beautiful voices amongst the prac- 
titioners of obscure callings or of professions having 
nothing whatever in common with the art of music. 
Three of Germany’s most remarkable “heroic” 
tenors were cabmen—Wachtel, Boetel and 
Schnaittinger—and owed their promotion from the 
box to the stage to the musical appreciativeness of 
chance “fares.” Alois Ander and Gustav Walter, 
who reigned in turn for a score of years apiece on 
the boards of the Vienna Hofoper, were both ushers 
in small country schools before they took to their 
true vocation. Roger began life as a clerk in a 
provincial notary’s office ; Masini was a journeyman 
cobbler, not so very long ago, patching old boots 
for half a lira per pair; Ernest Nicolas (Nicolini) 
fulfilled the useful functions of an ostler in his 
father’s inn; Calzolari was apprenticed by his 
parents to a grocer, and passed several years 
of his life in making up parcels of sugar and 
spice and all that’s nice. Labatt (upon whom 
some years ago the Viennese wits bestowed the 
pleasing sobriquet of ‘‘ Das schielende Vieh ’"—the 
squinting beast—because of a glass eye with which 
he is afflicted) was a linendraper’s assistant before 
he came out as a primo tenore at Dresden. Brini 
was a light-porter in a Viennese carpet-shop, and 
Anton Schittenhelm a cashier in a bank. Schott’s 
original profession was that of arms, in which he 
rose to the rank of captain of artillery; Winkelmann 
was brought up to pianoforte-making in his uncle’s 
manufactory at Brunswick; Niemann was reared 
in the locksmith’s craft, that of his father, and 
Heinrich Vogl, the pride of the Munich Opera- 
house, once wielded the rod in a village school. 
Amongst the more eminent cotemporary baritones 
and basses, Faure commenced his musical career 
by playing the “grunter” in the orchestra of a 
Parisian minor theatre; Scaria and Sommer were 
attorney’s clerks; Rokitansky, a medical student, 
had just passed his examination in surgery when he 
took to singing as a métier ; Sontheim was a parish 
clerk in a small country, church, and Karl Formes 
was a beadle, whilst Joseph Staudigl, probably the 
finest bass singer of the nineteenth century, was at 
one time of his life bent upon becoming a monk, 
and had completed his noviciate in the great 
monastery at Melk, when an impresario heard him 
singing in the choir, and induced him to forsake 
religion and cleave to the lyric drama, of which he 
became an inestimable ornament. 








FROM THE PROVINCES. 
—-—0 

Bancor.—The Rev. E. Stephens, a prominent figure in 
Welsh musical circles, and a well-known local composer and 
vocalist died early in the month and was buried with great 
ceremony. Some 3,000 persons gathered to his funeral from 
all quarters of Wales and from many parts of England, among 
them upwards of 200 ministers representing all the leading 
denominations (Church of England included), also many 
of the most eminent musical composers, singers, bards, 
and literati of the principality, as well as a United Choir 
of 500 voices (led by Eos Morlais and Dr. Joseph Parry, 
Principal of the Musical College of South Wales), by 
whom several of the deceased’s favourite Hymns and 
Tunes were sung. In his death Wales has sustained an 
irreparable loss. 

CarpiFrF.—One of the chief local events was the opening 
here on the last day of April of the new Park Hall, which 
forms a portion of an imposing block of buildings recently 
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erected with large frontages on the corner of Crockherb- 
town and Park Place by a Limited Liability Company. 
The body of the room, we may observe, en passant, affords 
sitting accommodation for 2,000 -persons, and the dress 
circle comprises 550 seats. The organ is regarded as the 
finest in South Wales. Its total cost has been about 
£3,000. The constructors are Messrs. Willis and Son, 
London, and the instrument is similar to the grand organ 
at Stirling. Without going into a full description of this 
magnificent instrument, which embraces all the most 
modern improvements—some of them being of a very 
ingenious character—we may note that it has three 
manuals, from C C to C, 61 notes, with two octaves and a- 
half of concave and radiating pedals, from C C C to F, 30 
notes. The opening proceedings comprised the rendering 
by the Cardiff Choral Society (100 voices, Mr. D. C. 
Davies, conductor), of the Messiah. Among the artists 
who rendered valuable assistance on this occasion were : 
Madame Enriquez, Miss Annie Marriott, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and Signor Foli. The band was “ led” by Mr. J. T. 
Carrodus, and the organ was presided at by Dr. Pearce, 
of Glasgow. The performance was a great success, On 
the following evening the choir courageously ventured to 
give the Rose of Sharon, with Miss Mary Davies as the 
Sulamite ; Mr. Edward Lloyd, The Beloved ; Mr. Watkin 
Mills as Solomon and the Officer, and Miss Hilda Wilson, 
contralto. It is considered that, on the whole, the render- 
ing of this work of Mackenzie was very fair. Mr. 
Carrodus again “led” the orchestra. On one or two 
occasions since, Concerts have been held, and it is pro- 
posed to hold a Concert at the Hall every Saturday 
evening if the public sufficiently support the movement. 


CHESTER.—The programme of the Chester musical 
festival, which is appointed for July 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, 
bears abundant testimony to the energy of the Rev. C. 
Hylton Stewart, M.A., upon whose shoulders, as honorary 
secretary, the burden of the work has again fallen. The 
first day’s service will include The Redemption ; on the 
following day Bach’s Motett Blessing, Glory, Wisdom and 
Thanks, and Dr. J. C. Bridge’s new oratorio Daniel will 
be performed, and on the closing day St. Paul and The 
Messiah will be presented. The programme for the first 
evening Concert is a very interesting one, and includes 
the Overture, March, and Chorus, from Tannhduser, and 
a Scena and Banqueting Chorus from Hecht’s Cantata 
Eric, the Dane. On the second evening, Berlioz’s Faust 
will be performed. The principal vocalists will be 
Madame Patey, Miss Mary Davies, Miss Anna Williams, 
and Miss Hilda Wilson, with Messrs. Edward Lloyd, 
Joseph Maas, W. H. Brereton, and Charles Santley. 
The band and chorus of 300 voices will be under the 
leadership of Herr Strauss, and Dr. J. C. Bridge, Organist 
of the Cathedral, willagain act asconductor. The railway 
arrangements are excellently made, and include the issue 
of cheap tickets to all holders of festival seats. The 
amounts handed over to the Cathedral restoration and 
the Hospital funds as the results of the last festivals have 
been very considerable, and there is no doubt that the 
pecuniary results this year will be equally satisfactory. 

DurHAM.—The third Subscription Concert of Mr. 
Alderson’s Amateur Choir was given in the Town Hall 
on Thursday evening, 30th ult. The first part of the 
programme consisted of St. Ursula, a sacred cantata, by 
F. H. Cowen; and the second part of solos, glees, and a 
cantata, by Henry Smart, for ladies’ voices only. St. 
Ursula presents a great many difficulties, and Mr. 
Alderson, therefore, deserves all the more praise for the 
decided success on Thursday night. The solo parts were 
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entrusted to Miss Fanny Moody, Miss Amy Foster, Mr, 
T. H. Armstrong, and Mr. Charles Goodhead. This wag 
Miss Moody’s second appearance on a Durham platform, 
and it is sufficient to say that she more than sustained 
her previous good reputation. It was Miss Foster's first 
appearance here, and we will gladly welcome her again, 
Mr. Armstrong, an amateur from Newcastle, sang the 
tenor music very steadily ; and Mr. Goodhead’s fine bass 
organ was heard to advantage. The orchestral effects 
were produced as well as possible on the piano by Mr, 
Whatford, assisted by the Rev. J. M. Courtenay, who 
presided at the harmonium. After some miscellaneous 
pieces, the Concert was brought to a close by a capital 
performance of Smart’s cantata, King René’s Daughter, 
Mr. Alderson conducted throughout, a task rendered easy 
to him by the careful training and intelligence of his forces, 


Giascow.— At the West End Concert-rooms on 12th 
ult., a brand new Cantata saw, for the first time, I 
believe, the light of day. Mr. A. J. Waley is, I daresay, 
better known as a pianist than as a composer. Dame 
Hulda is, unquestionably, an ambitious flight, and the 
somewhat curious libretto has been clothed in a musical 
garb of many droll enough colours—withal a first hearing 
shows that the new comer is worth renewed acquaintance, 
But the conditions of performance would require con- 
siderable revision. The musical evolution of the fairy 
tale was entrusted to a “scratch” chorus of ladies, the 
sterner sex was drawn upon to the extent of a tenor voice, 
and a reader, and the accompaniments were discoursed by 
a harmonium and a couple of grand pianos. Neither the 
choral nor the solo efforts were, in the main, adequate 
illustrations of the composer’s ideas. On the other 
hand, Mr. Waley’s share of the pianoforte accompaniments, 
and the able co-operation of Mr. Hewitson, scored a 
distinct success. Mr. Woolnoth conducted the per- 
formance.—I regret to have to record the death by 
drowning of Mr. Channon Cornwall, accompanist to 
the Glasgow Choral Union, and organist of Sandyford 
Parish Church. Mr. Cornwall was a clever executant, 
and his early and sad removal is mourned by many 
friends in Glasgow and neighbourhood. — The last 
dinner for the season of “The Glasgow Society of 
Musicians” took place on 4th ult. There was a good 
attendance, and, under the genial chairmanship of Sir 
James Bain, an agreeable evening was spent. The new 
Metronome, invented by Mr. James Mitchell, of Coatbridge, 
was introduced in the course of the evening, and a highly 
interesting discussion on the merits of the instrument was 
led off by Mr. W. A. Barrett, who was the honoured guest 
of the Society on this occasion.—A strong effort is being 
made to bring to Glasgow Dr. Hans Richter and his London 
orchestra. Mr. A. Schulz Curtius has been north, and the 
guarantee fund aimed at ismeeting with encouraging sup- 
port. The scheme provides for two concerts in Glasgow, 
two in Edinburgh, and possibly a visit to Dundee and to 
Newcastle. It is proposed to give the concerts in October 
next. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—The first Concert of the Amateur 
Instrumental Society was given in the Town Hall, and 
was no doubt one of its very best yet. The engagement 
of Mrs. Mason was a decided success, and this lady can 
always rely upon a cordial reception whenever she 
appears before a Kidderminster audience. The instru- 
mentalists admirably performed their duties, and not 4 
hitch was noticeable during the evening. Mr. H. T. 
Everist accompanied, Mr. C. F. Hayward was leader of 
the band, and Mr. W. E. Wade wielded the baton with 
judgment and ability. 
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LiveRPOOoL.—The proprietors of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Society have every reason to be satisfied with the 
report just submitted to them at their annual meeting. A 
very considerable saving has been effected in the working 
expenses of the society, amounting to about £650, without 
in any way impairing the efficiency of the work done. On 
the other hand, however, due partly to depression of trade, 
there has been a falling off in the receipts of the year by 
the sum of £421. When to this loss is added a largely 
increased sum for solo singers and a very considerable 
item for the renewal of the lease, it will be seen 
that a nett profit of £131 3s. 3d. gives no reason for 
complaint. The past season has witnessed the production 
of many important works, both vocal and instrumental, 
which had not before been heard in Liverpool, and the 
proprietors were doing a just as well asa graceful act in 
recording their thanks to Mr. Hallé for his valuable, 
earnest, and ungrudging services during the year. The 
entire arrangement of the programmes had been left in 
his hands, and his counsel and advice has been invaluable. 
The further thanks of the society were tendered to Mr. 
Branscombe and the choral forces under his control. 
The choristers have shown true mettle in the year’s 
work, and the committee, with the co-operation of Mr. 
Hallé and Mr. Branscombe, purpose, in future, to give 
them works of greater importance than the part songs 
with which they have been previously entrusted. No 
arrangements have been made for the coming season, as 
the new committee have not yet got fairly to work ; but they 
have signalised their accession to office by a reconstruc- 
tion of the bye-law which previously admitted all naval 
and military officers, as well as ministers of religion, to the 
Society’s Concerts without payment. In future, this 
privilege will not be accorded to officers of the auxiliary 
forces—Continuing a series of oratorios which have now 
become exceedingly popular, the accomplished organist 
of St. Peter’s pro-Cathedral, Mr F. H. Burstall, proposes 
to perform Dr. J. F. Bridge’s Mount Moriah, as well 
as Mendelssohn’s Motett Hear my Prayer, on the 
evening of June 11th, when Dr. J. F. Bridge will be at 
the organ. 

WareE.—On the 28th ult., a Concert was given in the 
Town Hall, by the Musical Society, under the conductor. 
ship of Mr. J. L. Gregory, the programme consisting 
of S. Bennett’s May Queen and a miscellaneous selec- 
tion. The soloists engaged were Madame Lita Jarratt, 
Miss Clara Myers, Mr. Trelawny Cobham, and Mr. A. E, 
Gregory. The chorus singing was admirable throughout, 
while the accompaniments were effectively rendered by a 
quartet of strings, under the leadership of Mr. J. E. Hilton; 
harmonium (Mr. G. H. Gregory, Mus. Bac.), and piano- 
forte (Mr. Malcolm Heywood, 'A.R.A.M.) 


[Tue Editor will be obliged to Conductors or Secretaries of 
Musical Societies if they will kindly send programmes and notes of 
Concerts on or before the 24th day of month.) 


FROM THE CONT 
—.- 0 —- 

BeRLIN.—The orchestra of the Philharmonic Society 
commenced its summer season with the month of May; 
but, naturally, not with an open-air performance, as the 
present state of the weather renders all out-of-door enter- 
tainments simply out of the question. Professor Mann. 
staedt wielded the conductor’s baton for the first time in 
his new capacity, and he gave very good evidence that the 
Society have found in him a capable leader.—Edm. 
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Audran’s La Mascotte, which was such a complete failure, 
when given four years agoat the Friedrich Wilhelm Stadt 
Theatre, has been brought out at the Walhalla, and, being 
well cast, it proved a perfect success; so that the piece is 
likely to remain, for some time at least, on the bills.— 
Mdme. Schumann and Joachim gave a joint Concert at 
the Singakademie, which was very numerously attended, 
and the enthusiastic applause of the audience seemed to 
know no bounds.—Bilse, the leader of the famous and 
popular Symphony Concerts, retired from public life on 
the last day of April. The Crown Prince decorated him 
with the order of the Red Eagle, third class; besides 
which presents were literally showered upon him on the 
occasion of his farewell appearance. 

BrussE_s.—A healthier state of public feeling is now 
succeeding to the hot fit of excitement produced by Wag- 
ner’s music, It is still a moot question whether the effect 
will be so lasting as some enthusiastic friends of the 
German composer would like to make out. Anyhow, 
Meyer beer’s Nordstern and Stoumon’s ballet, La 
Tzigane, which have succeeded the German music on the 
repertoire, are received, by those who go to see and hear 
them, with an amount of appreciation quite equal to that 
bestowed upon their predecessors. The baritone Hen- 
schling gave a Concert in the Grande Harmonie, at 
which he brought out one of his pupils, Mdlle. Dumon. 
ceaux, who did great credit to her master, and his method 
of imparting instruction. 

CassEL.—_Among the numerous musical festivals 
which have been arranged and announced this year in 
Germany, one is proposed to be held here on the 2gth 
and 30th of June; but whether it will take place or not 
is even now very doubtful, as the managing Committee 
have selected Herr Mahler, the musical director of the 
Royal Theatre, to be the conductor. The superintendent 
of the theatre, however, as well as the members of the 
Royal Orchestra, resent this choice as a reflection upon 
Herr Treiber, the Court bandmaster. Consequently, Herr 
von Gilsa, superintendent of the theatre, has refused to 
allow the Festival Committee the use of the theatre for 
their purposes, and the Royal Orchestra have declined to 
take any part in the proceedings. What will be the 
upshot of this petty squabble it is impossible to foresee. 
At present, the Committee have arranged to make use of 
the drill-shed attached to the infantry barracks. Should 
this arrangement prove to be the only one under which 
‘the festival can be held, the music will, for acoustic 
reasons, suffer considerably. 

Leipzia.—The Trumpeter of Sakkingen was given here 
at the town theatre on 4th May, the first anniversary of 
its introduction to the public. This completed its 427th 
performance on German or Swiss stages within twelve 
months ; a proof, if proof were required, of the popularity 
of the piece with German audiences.—We are now to 
have a new Conservatorium ; as, on the occasion of the 
opening of the new concert house, a lover of music took 
the opportunity of presenting 300,000 marks towards that 
object. The town authorities, recognising the inconvenient 
situation of the present building, have agreed to find the 
balance required, £20,000, provided the managers of the 
institution will provide for the interest of the money. The 
building is to be erected close to the new concert-house, 
and the plans are to be furnished by the town architect. 
—Carl Reinecke is composing a comic opera, after a novel 
by Riehl, to be called Ovid at Court. 

Mitan.—At the Teatro Carcano a new opera, called 
The Count of Rypoor, composed by Signor Rastio, has 





been brought out ; but, although the claque, together with 
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the friends of the young musician did their utmost, and, 
by means of never-ceasing applause—which has now 
become almost a matter of course in the Italian theatres 
—succeeded in getting the composer recalled no less than 
thirty times, the press nevertheless admit that, notwith- 
standing its cleverness of construction, careful orchestra- 
tion and numerous airs, the piece will not be held worthy 
to take a permanent place in the regular repertoire of the 
European stage. 

Paris.—The most important event of the month has 
been the production, at the Opera Comique, of Une Nuit 
de Cléopatre, an Opera by Jules Barbier, music by Victor 
Massé. It is a posthumous work of the composer’s, 
which was found completely finished when he died last 
year, being written to a text of Barbier’s taken from 
Theophile Gautier’s story of the same title. The author 
has treated his subject more as adramatic poem than as an 
actual drama. The music contains a number of very 
charming melodies; more especially the barcarole, a song 
of Manasse’s in the first act, which is repeated by Cleo- 
patra in the second act, and the love duet in the third act. 
The public received the piece with great applause, which 
was justified by the fact that the parts were very well 
cast; every one engaged did his best, and the mise-en- 
scene was all that could be desired.—A musical festival 
lasting over three days has just been held here, the 
proceeds are to be devoted to the benefit of the sick and 
wounded in Tonquin. There was, however, nothing 
remarkable about the performances beyond the numbers 
engaged; 180 musical societies from different parts of 
France took part in them, and the “ Marseillaise’’ was 
sung and played by 15,000 amateurs. 

Russia.—Eugen Holiday, aged 13 years, a young 
student of the St. PETERSBURG Conservatoire, gave his 
first Concert on the last day of April, at which he 
surprised and delighted his audience by the technical 
skill and musical intelligence which he displayed ; being 
so far beyond anything that could have been looked for in 
one so young.—Mdme. Sigeroff, the widow of the late 
Russian composer, has finished an opera entitled Uriel 
Acosta, which was given at Moscow, and proved a great 
success; probably, firstly on account of the piece being 
founded on Giitzkoff’s drama bearing the same title, which 
is a great favourite; and also, because Mdme. Sigeroff is 
the first Russian lady who has been fearless enough to 
submit her compositions to the verdict of public opinion. 
As a matter of fact, the opera is too long and decidedly 
devoid of variety. 

ViENNA.—In the little town of Baden, near the Austrian 
capital, Mozart composed his famous Ave verum, for his 
friend Anton Stoll, in the year 1791, and, the house in 
which the composer lived having now become the property 
of the corporation and been rechristened the ‘* Mozarthof,” 
the men’s singing club of the town have erected a 
memorial tablet containing a portrait of the great musi- 
cian, with an inscription to the effect that Mozart resided 
there at the time he composed the Ave verum. A 
memorial tablet is also to be affixed to the so-called 
‘“‘ Beethovenhaus,”’ in Heiligenstadt, a suburb of the 
capital, with an inscription to the effect that the composer 
lived there during the first decade of this century.—The 
organist, Anton Briickner, is gradually coming into notice 
in consequence of the symphonies he has compused. His 
seventh symphony was lately performed, and was received 
with deserved marks of approbation. Brickner is no 
longer a young man, and, if he is to reap the benefit of 
public approval during his lifetime, that recognition must 
some soon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
_—9—— 
A SUGGESTION. 
To the Editor of THe LuTE. 

Sir,—In the opening address of the supplement to the 
Musical Library, No. 1, for April, 1834, the true “ saying 
of a famous French modiste”’ was quoted, viz., “‘ Nothing 
is so new as that which is forgotten.” And I have often 
thought that a revival of some of the vocal and instru. 
mental music which was popular in 1832-1841 might 
become as popular in 1885, &c. 

Takeacase. In 1832, the late Mr. Amott, then of 
Shrewsbury Abbey, but afterwards, for about thirty 
years, the organist of Gloucester Cathedral, published a 
small book of Chants and of “* Kyries’’ and “ Sanctuses” 
(Clementi and Co.) It is now quite out of print; yetit 
contains some singularly good chants which I have 
never seen elsewhere, ¢.g., one in E, by Hayes, and 
another in E, by Chard, and one in G, by Gilchrist. Also 
a “Sanctus” and a ‘Kyrie’? adapted from Jomelli’s 
chaconne, and a nice “‘ Kyrie,’’ in E, by W. Mutlow, Mr. 
Amott’s teacher and predecessor at Gloucester, who 
died in 1832; and two singularly sweet ‘“* Kyries” by 
Mr. Amott himself, in Gand in F. They were in fre. 
quent use at Gloucester Cathedral in 1832-1841. 

Again, about the year 1827 or 1828, there was issued a 
collection of single and double chants by Messrs. Bennett 
and Marshall, of Oxford. It was longin very general use, but 
the plates are now destroyed. The harmonies are certainly 
not good, but a good deal of the matter is excellent. Thus 
it contains Dr. Crotch’s own settings of his chants, includ- 
ing a sweet one in G, No. 214 in the Appendix, which I 
have only seen in one other book, and which well suits a 
“Nunc Dimittis.”” Also a very sweet chant in E, by 
A. Bennett himself, No. 200, which I do not recollect 
elsewhere, and a very spirited chant in G, by J. Pratt, 
with a beautiful minor, No. 138, which used to be great 
favourites at Gloucester Cathedral on the 28th evening of 
the month, for Psalms 136 and 137; and I never met with 
two chants—the major and the minor—so well suited to 
these Psalms; people used to resort to the Cathedral to 
hear them. The major chant—somewhat different—is, in 
Mercer, for Psalm 50; but I do not recollect it elsewhere. 
Then the Rev. J. Radcliffe’s chant in E, No. 172, as used 
on the 15th of the month for Psalm 76, was singularly 
suitable. Again, No. 63 is a spirited chant by Dr. 
Dupuis, used at Gloucester for the 12th evening of the 
month, and it well suits the 67th Psalm. There is alsoa 
good chant in G, No. 220, by Field, who was organist 
of Bath Abbey, about fifty-five years ago. 

It occurs to me that a short-score edition of these 
chants, with amended harmonies, might be both popular 
and useful. 

The late Rev. W. H. Havergal, in 1836, cited ‘* Bennett 
and Marshall,” not as to its intrinsic merits, but as 
generally known. He complained of its omission of a 
sweet single chant, in C, by Savage, formerly used at 
New College, Oxford, on the 22nd morning of the month. 
And yet its organist, A. Bennett, was one of the editors! 

I believe that Mr. A. Bennett was killed by the upset 
of a coach, and that his immediate successor at New 
College, Oxford, was the late Mr. S. Elvey, elder brother 
of Sir George Elvey, who was his pupil there. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
AN AMATEUR, 
(And a former pupil of the late Mr. Amott). 


May tIoth, 1885. 
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REVIEWS. 


FREDERICK PITMAN. 
Babie Annie. Scotch Song. Words by Mrs. Hender- 
son. Music by Frank Austin, 


A TENDER and graceful little song, the melody of which 
is drawn from the “ Pentatonic”’ scale. 
compass and very simple. 


It is of small 


ENOCH AND SONS. 

Alone on the Raft. Song. Words by Henry Vaughan. 
Music by Paul Rodney. 

A CoNnTRALTO Song telling of the rescue of a little sailor 
lad from the wreck of a vessel. The music is of a highly 
popular character. A good effect is certain in the hands 
of a clever singer. 

Old Fashions. Song. Wordsby Frederick E. Weatherly. 
Music by Milton Wellings. 

A GRANDMOTHER speaks in praise of the manners of her 
youth as compared with those of to-day. Mr. Weatherly’s 
verses are quaint and pathetic, and the music deserves 
praise for its perfect sympathy with the words. 

You Know Best. Song with Violin or Violoncello 
accompaniments ad lib: Words by Mary Mark Lemon. 
Music by Milton Wellings. 

SimPLE, but full of earnest expression, it is a song for 
the home circle, where it will be welcome. Miss Mary 
Mark Lemon’s pathetic and natural verses cannot be passed 
by without a word of praise. 


WILLCocks AND Co, 

I. The Fourney of Life. Song. II. Father Time. 
Song. III. Homeward Bound. Song. Words by Druid 
Grayl. Music by Walter Stokes, Mus. Doc., Cantab. 

THESE songs are bold in character, broad in style, and 
always interesting. No. I., a boat song, is characteristic, 
and may specially be recommended. 

Tue Lonpon Music PuBLisHInc ComPANy. 

The British Army. March. For the Pianoforte. 
Charles Deacon. 

Tus march has a well marked rhythm, and its themes 
are spirited and tuneful. It affords good exercise in the 
playing of full chords. This publication is dedicated by 
special permission to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Farewell Deay Love. Song. Words by Mrs. Hender- 
son. Music by Frank Austin. 

Mr. AuSTIN’s music is unpretentious, but pleasing, and 
he has thoroughly caught the spirit of Mrs. Henderson’s 
pretty verses. 


By 


W. REEVES AND Co. 

Echo. Fav Away! Part Song for mixed voices. Music 
by Lewis E. Lewis. 

Tuis graceful Part Song is well worthy of notice, the 
music being well conceived and expressive. By reason of 
its simplicity and smoothly written parts it is excellently 
adapted for class practice. 


ASCHERBERG AND Co, 

Tell Her. Serenade. Words by Edwin Arnold. Music 
by Marie Antoinette Kingston. 

Tuis charming song has already been so well spoken of 
elsewhere as almost to render any further words of praise 
unnecessary. Miss Kingston has been fortunate in secur- 
ing the tender and delicate verses of Mr. Arnold, which 
are so musical in themselves as well-nigh to compel a 
worthy setting. Starting with this much in her favour, 
the young composer has produced a song which is as 
touching and beautiful as it is simple and unpretending. 





W. MarsHALL AND Co. 

For Baby’s Sake. Song. Words by F. E. Weatherly, 
Music by William M. Hutchisen. 

WITH the qualification that it contains nothing new, 
this song may be styled melodious and pathetic. 

Allin the World. Song. Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
Music by Edward St. Quentin. 

Mr. WEATHERLY’S verses are charming and the music, 
if not of any distinct merit, is pleasing and expressive. 


City Music PuBLisHinc Company. 
Vanessa. Waltz. For the Pianoforte. 
Allon. ‘ 
Tuis Waltz, besides being graceful and full of melody, 
is admirably suited for dancing purposes owing to the well 
marked rhythmic character of its themes. 


By Erskine 


An American journal says that musical instruments are 
made of paper in England. This is nothing out of the 
way. We have had newspaper organs for years. 

Wuite in San Francisco, Mdlle. Nevada was presented 
with a miniature yacht, with silver hull and gold sails, 
named Amina.” Written in gold letters on a scarlet 
pennant, ran the words: ‘“‘ May He who has the steerage 
of thy course direct thy sail.” Truly a pretty gift. 

Tue first known use of the word “ pianoforte” is on a 
play-bill dated May 16, 1767, the occasion being a per- 
formance of the Beggar’s Opera. The following sentence 
occurs: ‘‘ Miss Buckley will sing a song from $¥udith, 
accompanied by Mr. Dibdin upon a new instrument called 
‘ pianoforte.’ ” 

FRAULEIN BRANDT was reproaching a friend for not 
going to see her as Elsa, in Lohengrin, when the 
offending one answered, ‘* Why should I come? In the 
first act, I see you without hearing you; in the second 
act, the stage is so dark that I hear you without seeing 
you ; and in the third act, you do nothing whatever.”’ 

HERR PRAEGER’S Prelude Symphonique to Manfred, 
originally produced at the Crystal Palace some five years 
ago, was performed for the first time in Birmingham at 
Mr. Stockley’s recent Orchestral Concert. It was finely 
rendered, and the composer, who was among the audience, 
was called forward for congratulation. 

HERE is a good story of Frezzolini. She had sung 
the impassioned duet in Rigoletto with the baritone Corsi, 
and the delighted audience clamoured an encore. Corsi, 
being fatigued, hesitated somewhat, but Frezzolini 
whispered to him, loudly enough to be overheard by the 
front stalls, ‘‘ Let us sing it once more, even if we burst!” 

MADAME PatT1 is credited with the intention of writing 
and publishing her memoirs and observations, describing 
her own career less than the personages and events with 
which she has been connected in the course of her busy 
life. We trust that the report be true, for Madame Patti’s 
opportunities for observing men and things have been 
“ peculiar and extensive.” 

EpiTor (furiously to musical critic): “ See here, what 
you have done! You have made a pianist sing three 
songs, you have spoken of the ‘refined touch’ of a 
vocalist, and you have reviewed an entire concert that 
didn’t take place in your last column. What the deuce 
does all this mean?” Critic (with an injured air): ‘I 
can’t have a scene about these little matters. If you 
reproach me like that I may adopt a desperate remedy. 
By Jove, I may go to a concert |!” 
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POET’S CORNER. 
——Oo—— 
THE TALE OF A WILD WAGNERITE. 


‘HIS is the Wagnerite, 
7 Hans Hallelujah 
Heinrich von Hostetter, 
Lover of Wagner, 
Tuba adorer, 
Friend of the trombone, 
One of the Gotter- 
Dimmerung-Tannhiuse:- 
Lohengrin-Meistersinger 
Fiends fresh from Fiendsville. 
Alone in his chamber, 
Mournful was sitting 
Hans Hallelujah 
Heinrich von Hostetter, 
Mournfully cussing— 
Cussing the ignorant 
World and the ignorant 
Folks that are in it— 
Folks who refuse to 
Cotton to Wagner— 
Folks who will take no 
Stock in the Maestro— 
Folks who revile him, 
Call him a duffer. 


** Out of this cold world,” 
Muttered the Wagnerite, 
Mournfully mumbling— 

** Out of this cold world 
I will betake me 
Into the wilderness ; 
There will I commune— 
Commune with nature— 
Holiest Nature.” 

Then into Africa 

Fled the wild Wagnerite. 
Far from the cold world 
Wandered he lonely, 
Dreaming of Wagner. 


Then from the jungle 
Rose the wild war-cry 
Of the Mudjidji 

Species of darkies, 

Up to the Heavens 
Rose the wild war-cry, 
Splitting the welkin 
Into small pieces. 

Down on his knee-bones 
Tumbledthe Wagnerite, 
Hans Hallelujah 
Heinrich von Hostetter, 
Crying in ecstacy : 

* Lo, I have found them— 
Found the real genuine 
Worshippers of Wagner ! 
Now I die easy!” 

This was an error, 

For he was eaten— 

Hans Hallelujah 
Heinrich von Hostetter— 








By the Mudjidji. —New York Puck. 





—- 





Mr. F. H. Cowen will probably soon set to work upon 
an oratorio, the subject of which has been decided on, 


HERR RICHTER’S managers are reported to have lost 
#100 by each of the Concerts given in Sheffield and 
Nottingham. 


Ir is likely, we hear, that a new choir, for the perfor- 
mance of oratorios and cantatas, will come into existence 
next autumn. 


Mr. MACKENZIE is now at work upon the third act of 
his new opera, the libretto of which has been supplied by 
Mr. F. Hueffer. 


A FORTHCOMING number of the Magazine of Art will 
contain an illustrated article, by Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, 
on “ Handel and his Portraits.” 


Mr. Otto GoLDscHMIDT has retired from the conduc. 
torship of the Bach choir, and will be succeeded by Mr, 
Villiers Stanford. It is hoped that the new chief will 
arrest the decline of a valuable institution. 


ENGLISH is a difficult language. Signor Brignoli found 
it so. He missed an indispensable adjunct of the toilette 
and summoning the chambermaid said, “ Yesterday I was 
a piece of soap; and to-day where am I?” 


MackenzieE’s Rose of Sharon has been savagely 
assailed by certain German-American critics in New York, 
Their fundamental cbjection seems to be that the work is 
British, and no British music can possibly be good. 


Tue Paris Opéra is in difficulties, and the directors, 
MM. Ritt and Gailhard, talk of resigning. Thus it will 
always be, till the institution is put upon a more healthy 
footing. It needs overhauling from garret to cellar. 


Mr. A. C. MACKENZIE and Mr. Jeseph Bennett are 
collaborateurs upon a Cantata for the Leeds Musical 
Festival of 1886. The subject is taken from Mr. Edwin 
Arnold’s ‘“ Pearls of the Faith,” by special permission of 
the gifted writer. 


Sir GEORGE MACFARREN recently examined the music 
pupils of the Church of England High School for Girls, 
Upper Baker Street, the head music mistress being Miss 
Macirone. The senior scholarship of one year’s free 
tuition was awarded to Mary Pittman, and the junior 
scholarship to Maud Goslin. Miss Pittman also secured 
a certificate of excellence and a prize in the senior 
harmony class, Miss Anstie being successful among the 
juniors. 


Mr. AmsrosE AustTIN has had considerable experience 
in organising concerts on an extensive scale. He gave 
one on the 16th of May, at the Albert Hall, and was 
assisted by several solo vocalists of the highest repute. 
Not only was this attraction offered, but he had engaged 
an orchestra and chorus numbering 300. This gave his 
Annual Concert an importance over and above the usual 
order of things, and made it thoroughly acceptable to the 
public. The band was led by Mr. Wiener, a violinist 
who has been for many years concerned in the perform. 
ance of high class music. Mr. W. G.Cusins undertook 
the responsibility of conducting, and the pianoforte 
accompaniments were played by Mr. Sidney Naylor. 
A splendid reception was accorded to Madame Albani, 
Madame Trebelli, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley, and 
Senor Sarasate’s violin solos were most successful at this 
very attractive Concert. 
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